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man really begins to Live, and nothing human is foreign to him.
So far our cares have been but child's play; it is only now that
they assume a real importance. This epoch, where ordinary
education ends, is properly one where ours ought to begin."
"To turn his character toward benevolence and
goodness", during this impressionable age, Rousseau
declares, is to be accomplished not through precepts,
but in a natural way by bringing the youth, into contact
with his fellow men and appealing to his emotions.
Emile is to visit infirmaries, hospitals, and prisons, and
witness concrete examples of wretchedness in all stages,
although not so frequently as to become hardened/
That this training may not render hiin cynical or hyper-
critical, it should be corrected by the study of history,
where one sees men simply as a spectator without feel-
ing or passion. Further, in order to deliver Emile from
vanity, so common during adolescence, he is to be
exposed to flatterers, spendthrifts, and sharpers, and
allowed to suffer the consequences. He may at this
time also be guided in Ms conduct by the use of fables,
for "by censuring the wrongdoer under an unknown
mask, we instruct without offending him." ?In a simi-
larly indirect and informal fashion Emile is to be given
his religious education. Until now he has been taught
nothing about God or the human soul, as Rousseau
holds that "it would be much better to have no idea of
the Divinity than to have ideas which are low, fanciful,